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AGRICULTUE. 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, : 


HAY —FPODDER. 

Mer Fessenpen—As the mowing season draws 
to a close, it becomes a matter of regret, that the 
result is likely to disappoint the early expecta- 
tions of a great abundance. It is a fact, that in 
general, the barns are filled, and that many small 
stacks make their appearance in the yards, but 
the quality ought to be considered as well as the 
quantity ; and there is no deubt but a considera- 
ble proportion of the English hay got in this seas- 
on, has been greatly injured in the making, by the 
conunual *howers, and that there is but a small 
portion of the general crop, which can be esteem- 
ed of a first rate quality ; even the best is inferior 


to the hay raised in common seasons ; having | 


grown on a soil continually soaked with rain, it is 
Jess substantial and nutritious, and will not go so 
far in feeding either cattle or horses. In regard 
to the produce of the meadows, it is very material- 


fered greatly from a superabundance of water, 
which has checked the growth of the better 
grasses, and encouraged that of the coarse, broad 
grass, Which when dried is hardly fit for any pur- 
pose but that of a poor litter. The lower mead- 
ows have been so long under water, that the best 
grasses have perisied, and where in good seasons 
the eye is delighted to contemplate a thick and 
rich mixture of 
and other valuable grasses, nothing at present is 
seen but a dreary waste, tiie swarth being laid 
down and in a state of decay. It is probable that 
the most of it will not be thought worthy of the 
labour of mowing, poling and bringing to the 
barn. 

Adi these matters duly taken into consideration, 
the hay produce of this year, will be found, I ap- 
prehend, not to exceed an average crop; yet the 
impression of a great abundance is gone abroad, 
and has brought down the market to an unac- 
countable state of depression. If we consider 
that the exuberent vegetation of this season, has 
been owing to an unusual quantity of rain, aided 
by heat, and by frequent thunder, (electricity), we 
must acknowledge it to be the result of powerful 
stimulants, which after their effect is over, will 
leave the swarth in an exhausted state, threatening 
great sterility, the first coming season of a dry, or 
otherwise unfavorable nature. The reflecting, 
experienced farmer, will sec, therefore, that al- 
though the precise time is hidden, that “the lean 
kine are coming ; and he will prepare according- 
ly. Under that impression it would seem, that, 
although much degraded, the produce of all mead- 
ows unmowed yet, may be, it ought to be, gather- 
ed and secured. <A good salting will give some 
relish to poor fodder. It would assist to save the 
English hay for a better market, and towards the 
coming time of need, where barn room is want- 
ing, the hint given in your paper of the 8th inst. 
and subscribed “ Doreuester,” is well deserving 
of notice. 

The time for cutting the stalks of Indian corn 
is near at hand, and I shall improve this opportn- 
nity to point out a manner of curing them, prac- 


; Mr Fessenpen—I observed in my last Fri- 
ly injured ; even the most favored lots have suf-|day’s paper a communication from W. of Lynn, 


pipes, yellow weed, blue and eel, | 


i tised by many careful farmers, and which will not | of making such a fumigation as would prove 
‘fail to prove satisfactory to those who have not|their destruction, are matters to be decided only 
‘yet adopted the same. After cutting them by fair | by experiment. 
| Weather, they should be gathered the next or {fol- 
‘lowing day, tied in small bundles at the upper 
‘end, and set immediately, not too close, on poles 
| fixed in the barn across the beams, taking care to} 
(have the doors opened in the day time, that they 
may dry and season. In January those which re- 
/mtain, ought to be taken down and packed close 
‘together, to prevent their getting toodry. 4 
}usual method of making small stacks of them 
|round the fields, exposed for weeks to the wind, 
| the dew, and the rain, is a dreadful waste of this 
larticle, which if cured as above, makes a sweet 
and excellent fodder. 

With much esteem, I am your friend, &c. 

Weston, Jugust 26, 1828. J.M.G | 


| FOK THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SMUT IN INDIAN CORN. 

Mr Fessennen—The fields of corn in this re 
gion perhaps never looked more promising than 
at the present period, with one exception only.— 
That is the unusual quantity of smut ears; and 
no One is in possession of any knowledge how to 
Should you be in possession of 


prevent this evil. 
any method to prevent smut, and would be pleas- 
ed to make it known through the —edium of your 
very useful paper, you would confer a very great 
| favour on a Subscriber. ki. 
South Sandwich, Mug, 19, 1828. 
| FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. Remarks by the Editor.—We bave never observ. 
—_ led a crop of Tudian corn, which was not in some 
CANKER WORMS. degree affected with what are commonly called 
“smut ears.” The evil, however, has not, so far 
as our notices have extended, proved of much 
maguitude ; the smut ears being comparatively 


dated August 5th, 1828, stating that the orchards | 
in that town had, for several years, been infested | few in number, and easily separated in husking 
with the canker-worm, and that every expedient | from the sound corn. We should be much oblig- 
had been resorted to for the preservation of the jed to the cultivato , who would give us further 


trees, but none have been successful except tar-| information relative to this disease in one of cur 


ring. No doubt the writer is correct as relates to| most valuable vegetables, and its remedy, if any 
tarring. But if this mode of warfare should prove | has been discovered. 


acemplete annihilation of all the host of canker! a ae Leo Be 
worms in an orchard, yet the campaign would be | SEPTEMBER. 

so long and tedious that I should attempt to take | Be most exceedingly caretul to gather all the 
the castle by storm. I would not disturb the ca-! apples, pears, cherries, &c. which fall premature- 
terpillars till the leaves were cut; and when they|ly from your trees, and are technically called 
commenced their depredations, and were feasting windfalls, and boil them for your swine, bury them 
(on the green leaves, I would come upon them as/a little this side of the centre of gravity, or so 
suddenly as did Cyrus and his army upon the} dispose of them as to destroy the worms they 
king of Babylon and his nobles, when they were contain; otherwise the plague of wormy fruit 
Lanqueting together. My mode of attack would, will, for aught that 1 know to the contrary, be en- 
be to take some rye straw, in a calm time, after tailed on you and your heirs for aye. Your hogs 
sun-set, and scatter it round the trees, about co-| will fatten the faster if you vive them every day 
extensive with the branches of the trees. Then or two a little charcoal. They will take quantum 
scatter some sulphur, or roll brimstone powdered, | sufficit of it as a medicine to neutralize the acid 
amongst the straw. Then scatter a little fire |of their stomachs, and you have only to place it 
amongst these combustibles ; and my word for it,; where they can get at it, aud every hog will be 
when the smoke and the fragrance of the brim-| his own doctor, and charge nothing for his fees, 
stone shall ascend together like a cloud among/If you feed your hogs with old corn, you will 
the limbs and leaves, not a living creature will re- | soak, boil, or grindgit, otherwise a part will not be 
main which will not feel as much agitated as did| digested. Their food will go the further if per- 
the Pacha of Egypt when he beheld the ruins of| mitted to ferment till it has a sweetish taste, but 
his fleet at Navarino. The caterpillars will quit} should be given to them before it becomes decid- 
their hold, and become an easy prey to the de- You may as well have a hole in your 


edly sour. 





vouring element. E. | pocket for your money to escape from, as a drain 
South Sandwich, Aug. 19, 1828. ito lead away the wash of your barn yard. True 

}- : 
— }it may spread over your grass land, and do some 


Remarks by the Editor.—If the above mentioned | good, but it will give a flood of manure to some 
mode of attacking canker-worms should not} parts; a scanty rill to other parts, and some will 
prove too troublesome and expensive, it would | go to enrich the high way, &c.—[New England 
probably be advisable. Forsyth srecommends| Farmer’s Almanac. |} 
burning of rotten wood, weeds, potatoe vines, : : f ee 
wet straw, &c. on the windward side of the trees| The quickest and most certain Mode of raising 
when they are in blossom, as a remedy against | the Mulberry Tree, is from cuttings of the old 
blight and caterpillars. But experiment alone | branches. Take a branch in the month of March, 
‘an decide on the efficacy of the measure propos-| ©ight or nine feet in length ; plant it half its length 
ainst|in any good soil, and it will succeed to admiration, 


ed by our correspondent as a remedy agi ; . 
‘anker-worms. What quantity of smoke the in- producing fruit the following spring. This I have 
witnessed in several instances.—J. Youell. 








sects would endure, and the trouble and expense 
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[From the N. Y. Gunenee | quently selected as suitable for planting in burial | 
— " grounds, or to mark the existence of insulated | 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. = 


<2 : " ——s tombs ; and a tree of this species now droops its 
‘This is emphatically me season for realizing the y.nches over the remains of that arbiter of em- 
importance, the convenience, comfort, nd beauty 








. . pires, Napoleon. From respect to the memory of 
of shades. Who that has been sheltered from Napoleon, branches have been plucked from this 
the influence of a torrid sky, and has reposed = tree, and planted in our American gardens, sever- 
the coolness of umbrageous walks in this hot al of which are now flourishing at Newport and 
month, will grudge s intle ro ond. labour Providence, as well as at the establishment of 
during Spring and Autumn in ee me the author. A distinet species of Willow has, 
number of ornamental trees ? The public squares however, been dedicated to him by botanists, un- 
and private enclosures of the city have been 4... ine title of Salix Napoleona. 

greatly improved in this respect within a few 

years; and nothing can be more grateful to the 
eye, or more conducive to health, than the quan- 
tity and freshness of foliage which in many places 








New present of Fruits to the Citizens of the United 
States, by Thomas .1. Knight, Esq. 

It would, indeed, be an unpardonable neglect 
conceals our brick walls and protects our streets in the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
from the glare of a summer sun. Society, to fail in putting upon record, in their 

If this is the season to remind us of the im- journal, the following generous and public spirited 
portance of inereasing the stock, it is also the best letter from Mr. Knight. It should be known, that 
time for ascertaining the comparative beauty and the bex mentioned in the following letter, was a 
value of different kinds of trees, the various duplicate. Mr. Knight having despatched the 
characters of which are as strongly marked as same plants the year before, which, owing to the 
those of men. Elegance of form and depth of negligence of a carrier, were utterly lost; I am 
foliage are perhaps the best general tests. From now able to state, more precisely, the fate of the 
the almost endless variety which our forests and trees and scions sent, though many of the scions 
nurseries afford, good taste will select those that are still in a doubtful condition. There were six 
are most appropriate and best adapted to different pear trees sent, which are all alive. Three of 
locations. That prim, stiff, unmeaning, shagow- them are known; Oakley Park, No. 3— Downton, 
less, dirty, exotic, the Lombardy poplar, ranks and No. 5—the Lowell pear ripening in England as 
files of which have invaded our shores, and driv- | late as May—three trees are unknown, the labels 
en back the natives of our own woods, is now,| having been detached on the passage. There is 
we hope, proscribed by universal consent, and! a moral certainty, however, that there are No. 1, 
will be exterminated 2s soon as possible. Among | 2, and 4. 


All the other pears in Mr. Knight’s list 
the kinds in our view most worthy of propaga-| were sent as scions; they were all numbered 


5 ) 
tion, as well from ease of culture, as on account| by notches on the scions clearly distinguishable, 
of its intrinsic beauty and density of shade, i: the but there were no scions marked 1, 2, and 4. Of 
weeping willow. Some of its characteristics are |course the trees whose labels were lost, were 
drawn in the subjoined extract from a work late-| these numbers; but we shall only know them 
ty published by a practical horticulturist. To the | when they bear fruit, unless Mr. Knight shall re- 
associations of the beautiful tree, the author might) place them, whieh we bave no doubt he will.— 
have added the allusion to it in that pathetie and The nectarine trees are all alive ; so are the cher- 
exquisite specimen of sacred poctry, contained in| ries and the fig trees, and the Siberian apple, so 
137th Psalm ; highly praised as a cider apple. 

* By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down ;| As to the scions—No. 7, the one most highly 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We spoken of by Mr. Knight, are growing and out of 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst danger. No. 15 is also growing—so that of the 
thercof.” the pears in my possession, eight varieties, entirely 
new, are secured. Some others are yet fresh, and 
‘may grow. I divided the scions between myself 

Salix Babylonica, or Weeping Willow.—This is and Gorham Parsons, Esq. whose great accuracy, 
more disseminated in our country than any other and care, recommended him to me, as one of the 
exotic species, and may be considered as the most fittest persons to secure the feeble and unpromis- 
ornamental of the whole number. It is partial to ing grafts. I bave not heard what has been his 
a moist situation, and is said te be a native of the success. The grapes, the Verdelho, and striped 
banks of the Euphrates, whence its specific title, fruited grapes, were cuttings ; two of the first, and 
It, however, flourishes in almost any situation, one of the second, are now growing. Some of 
spreading its roots to a great "distance in the them were grafted into the roots of other grapes, 
earth, and extracting, by their wide extension, and are also growing. 
the necessary sustenance for a lofty develope- | I have now only to add, that I shall be ready to 
ment. It will attain. to the height of from forty | give buds to such as may ask for them, till the 
to fifty feet, or more, fotming a fine, majestic and Stock shall have been exhausted ; and I beg it 
spreading head, with its long pendulous branches | ™4Yy be considered, as a special favor to me, that 
gracefully drooping on all sides ; and this tree is| Persons dispose * to take care of them, shall apply 
calculated, when standing distinct, to form, by its jfor them. - It is a trust for our country, which f 
fine outline and peculiar elegance, one of the|@™ anxious to discharge with the fidelity, which 
most pleasing variations in ornamental pleasure | Mr. Knight expects from me. He considers me 
grounds. [ts *growth is very rapid, and it conse- | 2S his agent to spread these fruits as widely as 
quently soon becomes of a size to afford shade possible, and I would endeavor to show, that the 
and ornament. It is said, thatin ancient times |Coufidence has not been misplaced. 
lovers’ garlands were made of the wreaths of this JOHN LOWELL. 


tree, the branches of which are soslender and| {ere follows a letter from Mr. Knight, to Mr. 
pliable, {¢ has also, in latter years, been fre-| yowell, published in our last vol. p. $23.—Ed. 


From Prince’s Treatise on Horticuiture. 


Great losses are annually sustained in some 
parts of the United States in making hay, and in 
others in curing corn blades, commonly called fod- 
der. Mine, in the course of many years, have, | 
think, amounted to a moiety of the crops; and 
most of the expedients | have resorted to, for a- 
voiding these losses, have been but partially bene- 
ficial. Grass loses much Both in quantity and sub 
stance by an exposure to the sun in curing it, and 
fodder more, being thus exposed in small bundles 
Both, and particularly the last, suffer greatly by 
dews and rains. This year l have made the 
Inost promising experiment for remedying these 
evils. A large meadow in bottom land, of a grass 
called red-top or herd’s-grass, was cut in dry 
weather, and shocked in large shocks quite green, 
but dry ; that is, not wet with either dew or rain 
in. e tollowing mode. Four sticks of five feet 
long, of the thickness of a man’s wrist or more. 
were set up in a square of two feet wide at 
bottom, and meeting at top in a pyramidical form, 
where the shock was to stand. 
these sticks should be forked at top, to keep them 
steady whilst the hay is putting round them. A 
round log, about six feet long and six inches in di- 
ameter, Was laid upon the ground, with one end 
reaching to the centre of the two feet square be- 
tween the sticks, and the other raised upon a fork 
about eighteen inches, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the flue presently mentioned, lest it should be 
closed by the pressure of the hay, and that the log 
may be easily drawn out, when the shock is finish- 
ed. Around and over the sticks, the shock was 
made, its top reaching two or three feet above the 
top of the sticks. The purpose of the log, was to 
make a flue for the admission of fresh air into the 
centre of the shock, and the expulsion of the air 
heated by the fermentation of the grass in curing. 
The flues were made to face the point from which 
the wind usually blows at the time of hay making. 
If any flues happened to be closed by the pres- 
| sure of the grass, they were easily opened by a 
, smaller and pointed log; or, when the largeness 
of the shock threatened this inconvenience, it was 
effectually prevented by inserting into the flue a 
short torked stick as soon as the log was removed, 
to hold up the hay. As the logs are removed as 
soon as the shock 1s finished, two or three are suf- 
ficient for following a dozen of mowers. The hay 
thus made is the best I ever saw, and the efficacy 
of the mode of curing it, was strongly supported, 
by the growing grass under the shocks having 
been uninjured ; whereas [ never left shocks so 
long in one spot before, without its having been 
killed by the undissipated fermentation of the hay 
in curing. Corn blades or fodder, sustain an im- 
mense loss, even in dry weather, hy two or three 
days’ exposure to the sun and dews ; and in wet 
they are nearly ruined. For an experiment, } 
shocked them in the mode just explained, quite 
green and dry; but I chiefly allowed them from 
four to eight hours in the sun, before they are 
shocked. Thus was made the best fodder I have 
seen. But the weather was favorable. The ends 
of the blades were laid outwards, and the shocks 
bound at top by arope made of the blades.— Tay 
lor’s Arator. 


} 





| te 
| ORCHARD GRASS. 

The following is the substance of a letter, writ- 
ten by a gentleman of Richmond, Va. to a distin- 
\guished agriculturist of South Carolina, and pub- 
‘lished in the lest uumber of the Ameriean Farm- 
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er. The observations, though intended for the | whom you no doubt know by charnoter, who han | | tions a Judge Peters and odsii 


Southern States, will, we believe, apply with little | 
variation, in New England. The experience of | 
John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, and of other New, 
England agriculturists, is favourable to orchard 
erass, and scems to sanction the encomiums, which 
it has received in the southern section of the | 
Union :— 
Richmond, Va. August, 1828. 

Dear Sir —Yours of the 8th. ult. has been re- 
ceived, and I take pleasure in complying with your 
request in giving you my “ views in relation to the 
most valuable grasses cultivated in this neighbor- 
hood, with my opinion as to those best adapted to 
your soil and climate, and the probability of your 
suecess in an attempt to grow them.” 

For the last eight or ten years both myself and 
my neighbors, many of whom are amongst the 
most scientific, practical and observant farmers in 
our state, have bestowed much attention and been 
at some expense in the selection and cultivation 
of those grasses generally esteemed the most val- 
uable, and after a full and fair experiment of all 
such within our reach, we have been led to the 


conclusion that the orchard grass (Dactylis glom-_ 
erata) combines more valuable properties and pos- | 


sesess superior advantages to any other. It is a- 


bout ten years since the. orchard grass was intro- | 
duced into my neighborhood, and the experience | 
summers, which for the last 6 or 8 years have 


of every year increases our opinion of its value. — 
For your information I will now state some of 
the valuable properties which induce us to give it 
the preference to the other. 
grows rapidly and upon soils too much exhausted 
to bring clover, it resists the hoof and the tooth 
and bears the frosts of our winters and drought 


of our summers better than any other; from this) 


The orchard grass | 
/country ; and the circumstance of its bearing so 
, well the severity of our winters induces me to be- 
jlieve that in your climate it would remain in full 


cultivated it for nearly forty years, thinks it deeid- | 
edly superior to timothy, and gives it the prefer- 
ence to all others. Notwithstanding the well 


known prejudice of agriculturalists against all in- | 
‘novations upon long established practice, 


and 
their almost unconquerable repugnance to every 
‘thing like improvement, we find that the reputa- 


tion of this grass and its cultivation, wherever it 


has heen introduced into a neighborhoed, is most 
rapidly extending ; indeed, so great has been the 
request for the seed, that for several years past 
the supply has been inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. 


As to the probability of its succeeding in your | 


section of country, the soil of which you describe, 
as consisting “ principally of a fine black mould or 
loam, with a large proportion of sand to the depth 
of five or six inches,” I can only state, that I have 


never tried the orchard grass on such a soil, nor is | 


there any of so light a description in my neighbor- 
hood ; but it is now cultivated on the eastern 
shore of this state, the soil of which I should sup- 
pose very much to resemble yours; it is also cul- 
tivated by a friend of mine on James River, Va. 
whose soil and sub-soil answers precisely to the 
description given of yours; he finds it to thrive 
weil and thinks it a most valuable grass. 
fact of 


From a 
its resisting the parching droughts of our 


almost invariably destroyed our clover and other 


grasses, | can hardly have a doubt of its proving 


a most liportant acquisition to your southern 


veriure throughout the year. I have cut trom it 


circumstance it affords the earliest and latest pas-|two crops of hay in the same season, and with 
turage: it is amongst the most nutritious food for | you it will certainly bear more. 


The usual time of sowing the orchard grass, 


fattening cattle and for mileh cows; for sheep) 
pasture it is unequalled, as even in our climate it ' here, is in the spring with oats, or on the wheat 
affords an abundant bite throughout the winter ;,or rye sown the preceding fall, or in autumn, at 


7 } 
indeed I have for several years past supported my | 


flock of sheep upon it exclusively, never giving 
them a mouthful of any other food, 


killed as fine fat mutton off my orchard grass fields 
as you could desire to see; this grass possesses | 
the remarkable peculiarity, that it does not, like | 
the second growth of every other grass, cause that | 


excessive flow of saliva which is so debilitating to | 


except when 
a fall of snow rendered it inaccessible to them, | 
and I have in the months of February and March | 
| of the succeeding summer ; if not convenient, it 


the time of sowing wheat or rye. We generally 
prefer sowing in the fall, and with you it would 
unquestionably be best—as it would enable the 
grass to take such root, and get such a growth, 
that it would not be endangered by the hot sun 


| might be sown alone without the covering crop 
lof wheat or rye. In your soil and climate, I 
‘should suppose that it would auswer well to sow 
it at any time during the month of September, 


horses and other stocks; for land intended for October, or November, although | think the ear- 


permanent pasture, I should prefer it to any other, 
as I have never had occasion to renew a field 
which had been once sown with it ; while clover, 
timothy, and I believe every other grass require to 
be renewed every few years ; indeed from the fol- 
lowing fact, I should conclude that it would never 
(as farmers say) run out. Nearly thirty years a- 
go a lot near Ellicott’s mills was sown with or- 
chard grass, and for several years fine crops of 
hay were cut from it; however, from neglect, the 
fencing got out of repair, and the lot was turned 
out into the common exposed to the whole stock 
of the village for a number of years ; the proprie- 
tor again took the management of the property, a 
few years ago, and without sowing a grain of seed, 
has annually cut fine and heavy crops of hay from 
it. For hay it is thought to be at least equal to 





lier the better. The crop of grass will be light 
the first season after it is sown, but you will find 
it to thicken very much afterwards. Since the 


general failure of our clover crops, we consider | 


the orchard grass as more fertilizing and improv- 
ing to the soil, than any other, from its thick cov- 
ering affording such complete protection from the | 
frosts and sun. The quantity usually sown is | 
from one to two bushels per acre. 1 should pre-_ 
fer the latter quantity, as the seed is light and | 
chaffy. The period of cutting it here is about the | 
middle of June, but of course would be earlier | 
with you; the proper time being when the seed | 
is formed and is matured. 

I have thus (although imperfectly I fear) given 
you my views in answer to the queries propound- 


ied in yoor letter, but for a more. full and particu- 


timothy which has generally been esteemed our | lar account of the valuable properties of the or-_ 
Judge Peters of Philadelphia (the!chard grass, than the compass of a letter would | 


best grass. 


president of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society)! permit, I would refer you to several communica. 





published in 
the early volumes of the American Farmer. 

| In conelusion, I would bare ‘ly remark that if 
, your state should (as from certain indications sht 
| how seems disposed) turn her attention to grazing 
stock and rearing sheep, [ am convinced that in 
the orchard grass she would find that she had ac- 
quired a most important desideratum, and that it 
richly merits the reputation it possesses wherever 
it has been tried. It is hardly necessary for me 
to add .that if you should at any time hereatte: 
/Wish any further information upon the subject 
) that it will give me pleasure to furnish any which 
| 1 may possess. IT am with respect, 

Your obed’t serv’t, 


Hon. 








South Carolina. 


TO SAVE ORCHARD GRASS SEED 

When the head has a whitish cast, and whe» 
shook, the seed drops, cut it with the sickle on 
cradle, lifting the grips out of the eradle ; handle 
grips or swarths as little as possible ; therefore, 
neither bind them or shock them, but let them be 
gently gathered and carried into the barn floor in 
a sheet, by hand, or in a cart on sheets spread in 
the bottom of the cart; beat it out by grips, by 
striking the grips against any instrument ; for in- 
stance, a narrow plank, fastened either perpendic- 
ularly or horizontally, or by any other contriv- 
ance ; four strokes, generally, will take out all the 
seed without the chaff; riddle it; the seed will 
go through, the stalks, &c. will remain in the rid- 
dle to be thrown away; lay down the beaten 
grips in a pile till you clean up the floor, with the 
butts even ; bind them in sheaves, to be cut and 
mixed with chop, bran, shorts, &c. for feed to 
stock. By this process, the hay is not lost, which 
would be the case by threshing, instead of beat- 
ing out the seed. ‘lwo men will clean 50 bush- 
els a day. 


4 good Seunsetera~ Ble. Ww illiam Bradford has ‘or 
three years and three months past, with a six 
horse team, freighted to Boston, for one Company 
in this village, (various kinds of country produce,) 
eighteen tons, fifteen hundred, two quarters and nine 
pounds—has freighted merchandize from Boston, 
one hundred and fifty-eight tons, eighteen hundred, 
and nineteen pounds ; for which he has been paid 
in cash four thousand eight hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. He has with the same team and during the 
same time, freighted to and from Boston, for the 
Strafford Copperas Company and others, one hun- 
dred and eight tong, seven hundred, two quarters, and 
two pounds ; making an aggregate of three hundred 

|and forty-nine tons, one hundred and two pounds. 
‘This has all béen done with six horses withou( 
changing, with the exception of two horses for th« 
last three months, averaging seventeen trips pe: 
‘year. His time of arrival and departure has been, 
as regular as the United States mail stage. What 
‘is very remarkable, during all this time he has not 
‘drank a drop of spirits, wine, cider, or strong beer ; 
nor has he at any time moved his team on the 
| Sabbath.— Montpelier, Vt. paper. 


| 
} 


cse—It is said that geese may be,advanta- 
geously fed on turnips, cut in small pieces, simila: 
to dice, but not,pot so large, and put into a trough 
of water. 





Learning i: is an ornament in prospe rity, a refuge 
in adversity, and the best provision in old age. 
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Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worms, and the Cultore 
of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by the Pennsylvania 
Society assuciated for the Promotion of those Objects. Phila | 
delphia, 1828. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet which we | 
lately received by the kindness of Dr. Mease. It) 
appears to us to be very well calculated tor the | 
uses implied by its title, and we shall theretore | 
proceed to place before our rea ers such portions | 
of its contents as point most piwinly to such pro- 
cesses as are indispensable to success in the man- 
ufacture of silk. 

Procure eggs in February and March, and | 
choose those of a pale slate or clay colour; avoid 
all which are yellow, as they are impertect. Keep | 
them in a cold, dry place, (where water will, how- | 
ever, not treeze,) until the leaf buds of the mul- 
berry begin to swell. Uf the eggs be soiled, dip 
the paper or cloth to which they adhere, iu water 
once or twice, to Wash off the coat with which 
they are covered, and which will impede the 
hatching of the worms.* Dry them quickly in a 
draught of air, and put them in one or more shiul- 
low boxes, lined with paper; which place, if pos- 
sible, in a small room, of the temperature of 64°, 
and keep it up to that degree for the two first 
days, by means of a fire in the chimney, or still 
better, in a brick, tile, or porcelain stove ; or tor 
want of these, in an iron stove ; and ase tanners’ 
waste bark, turf, or charcoal for fuel, to promote 
and keep up a regular heat day and night. The 
third cay increase the heat to 66°, the fourth to 





68°, the fifth to 71°, the sixth to 73%, the seventh | 


to 75°, the eighth to 77°, the ninth to 80°, the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth to 82°. It is impos- 
sible to expect regularity in hatching, if reliance 
be placed upon our variable weather; and it is 
the regularity of the worms coming forth, which 
will insure their uniform growth, save much trou- 
ble in feeding and attending those of various ages, 
and cause the whole or the greater part, to form 
their cocoons at the same time, provided proper 
care be given during their progress. 

When the eggs assume a whitish hue, the 
worm is formed: cover the eggs with white pa- 
per, (never use a newspaper,) pierced full of holes 
the size of a large knitting needle ; the worms, 
when hatched, will creep through them; turn up 
the edges of the paper to prevent their crawling 
off. Lay twigs of the mulberry, having two or 
three dry and young leaves, on the paper, to col- 
lect the worms, and more as they continue to 
mount. For waut of mulberry leaves, feed for a 
short time upon lettuce leaves, perfectly dry ; if 
large, they should be cut in strips, and the mid-rib 
thrown away: or still better, feed with the twigs 
of the white mulberry tree, cut. up fine. 
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‘fed on tables or moveable frames, their legs may rected, between decks will do very well. 


The | 


August 29, 1828: 


and fixed to upright posts—they may be multi- | hold, or between the decks; and is it any won- 
plied as required. Whether a distinct building der, that a barrel of pomace, imstead of apples, ar- 
or apartment in a dwelling house be devoted to a’ rives at London or Liverpool! If, instead of this 
large parcel, it is absolutely necessary to secure careless work, the apples were gathered, (a week 
the command of a gentle circulation of eir, by before ripe ;) net bruised atallin the gathering : 
having ventilators in the windows, floors, and laid in the sun on boards or cloths three days to 
doors. let the watery particles evaporate a little ; put in- 

One or more tin cireular ventilators in place of to barrels with fine cut straw-chafi, in such a way 
panes o1 gless, would always ensure a regular cir- as that no apple touched another; carefully car- 
culation in the apartment: they may be stopped ried to the ship, and put on board, and as care 
when their motion is not required. Red ants are fully landed ; if this were the mode, one barrel, 


deadly enemies to silk worms; to prevent their though it would contain only half the quantity, 


attacks, the posts containing fixed shells must not would sel! for as much as, upow en average, tak- 
touch the ceiling, nor must the shelves reach the ing in loss by total destruction, twenty barrels sell 
walls; the lower parts of the posts should be for now. On the deck is the best -part of the 
smeared with thick molasses. If the worms are ship for apples; but, if managed as! have di- 
In the 
also be smeared with molasses, or put in a dish of keeping of apples for market or for house use, 
water: guard also against cockroaches, mice, aud the same precautions ought to be observed as in 
other vermin. gathering and laying out to dry; and, perhaps, to 
The worms being all hatched, whether they pack in the same way, also, is the best mode that 

are to rewiain in the first apartment, or be remov- can be discovered. 
ed to another room, or distinct building, the heat = Dried apples is an article of great and gen- 
must be reduced to 75° ; for, as the worms grow eraluse. Every body knows that the apples are 
older they require less heat. peeled, cut into about cight pieces, the core taken 
{t is impossible to ensure the regular hatching ‘out, and the pieces put in the sun tll they become 
of the worms without the use of a thermometer, dry and toug!. 
which may he bought for $2 50. 
[To be contiuned.] 


They are then put by in bags o 
boxes ina dry place. But the flesh of the apple 
does not change its nature in the drying; and, 
therefore, the finest, and not the coarsest apples 
should have ali this trouble bestowed upon thein.” 
; ae The following valuable observations, contained 
PRESERVATION OF APPLEX, in a letter from Noah Webster, Esq. have been 
Apples keep best in a low temperature, and published in the .Massachuselts Agricultural Re- 
may be well preserved in an ice-house. An Eng- pository :— 
lish journal recommends the use of dry pit sand ~ « ft is the practice with some persons to pick 
for preserving pears and apples. Glazed earthen apples in October, and first spread them on the 
jars are to be provided, and the sand to be thor- goor of an upper room. This practice is said to 
oughly dried. A layer of sand an inch thick is’ pender apples more durable hy drying them. But 
then placed in the bottom of the jar ; take. / 


Si ; above this J ean affirm this to be a mistake. 
a laver of fruit, to be covered wit! a layer of 
e ’ . 


From Fessenden’s New American Gardene: 


Apples, after 
. . _ remaining on the trees as long as safety from the 
sand an inch thick ; then lay a second stratum of fost will admit, should be taken direetly from the 


fruit, covering again with an inch of sand. AD | trees to close casks, and kept dry and cool as pos- 


inch and a half of sand may be placed over the ible. If suffered to lie on a fivor for weeks 


uppermost row of fruit. The jar is now to be ‘they wither and lose their flavour, without aequir- 


closed, and placed in a dry situation, as cool as ing any additional durability. The best mode of 


possible, but entirely free from frost. Some as-' preserving apples fer spring use, I have found to 
sert that apples may be kept in casks through the |e, the putting them in dry sand as soon as pick- 
winter, in a chamber or garret, by being merely. eq, ‘ 
covered with linen cloths. Apples, which are in-- summer, and late in October put down the apples 
tended for witter’s use, should be suffered to jn layers, with a covering of sand upon edch lay- 
hang onthe tree as long as they are safe from’, © ' . 


The singular advantages of this mode of 
frost. 


: ; _ treatment are these:—Ist. The sand keeps the 

Cobbett says, “To preserve apples in their apples from the air, which is essential to their 
whole state, observe this, that frost does not much preservation. 2d. The sand checks the evapora- 
injure them, provided they be kept in total dark- tion or perspiration of the apples, thus preserving 
ness during the frost, and until they be used ; and jn them their full flavour ; at the same time, any 


' a ~ i. . 5 pao 3 J 
worms first hatched are the strongest ; neverthe- | provided they be perfectly dry when put away.—- moisture yielded by the apples (and some there 
less, if only a few come out on the first day, give If put together in large parcels, and kept from wij] be) is absorbed by the sand: so that the ap- 
them away, to’ save trouble, and depend upon ' the frost, they heat, and then they rot; and those ples are kept dry, and all mustiness is prevented. 


those which appear ou the second and third days. 
Give away also the produce of the fourth day, 
and then the whole stock will go on regularly. If 
it be wished to rear all that are hatched, endeav- 
vur to keep the produce of each day separate, by 
numbering the boxes and shelves. 
leaves on the twigs are loaded with worms, they 
are to be gently placed on clean stout white pa- 
per, laid on frames with crossed_ rattans, giving 
them a plenty of room. The sheives over which 
these frames should slide, may be four feet square, 





* It is not necessary to’ scrape off the eggs fromthe paper or 
cloth on which they have been deposited, 





! 


‘This is the case with the Newtown pippins that jr just separated from the twig.” 
are sent to England, which are half lost by rot, 
| while the remainder are peor, tasteless stuff, very packing in any kind of grain; also in paper eut- 


When the | 


of thein that happen not to rot, lose their flavour, My pippins in May and June are as fresh as when 
become vapid, and are, indeed, good for little. fps picked ; even the ends of the stems look as 


Apples, it is said, may be well preserved by 


little better than the English, the far greater part tings of the book-binder; or in shallow pits, be- 
of which are cither sour or mawkish. The apples tween layers of turf, the grassy side inwards, 


thus sent have every possible disadvantage. They | with a sufficient covering of straw and turf to 


are gathered carelessly, tossed into baskets, and | protect them from frost ; likewise in dry flax-secd 


tumbled into barrels at once, and without any chaff, or pulverized plaster of Paris. 
packing stuff between them: the barrels are! 4 letter from Ebenezer Preble, Esq. published 





flung into and out of wagons; they are rolled |in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, Vol. 


along upon the pavements; they are put into the jiv. No. i. p. 24, contains the following useful di- 


For this purpose, I dry sand in the heat of 
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rections on this subject :—~ The general method | 
of gathering apples for cider, is, shaking the tree, | 
and thrashing the branches with poles. The for- 
mer will answer when the fruit is at maturity ; 
they will then drop without injury to the buds.— 
Poles should never be used but with a book at the 
end, covered with cloth or matts to prevent) 
wounding the bark ; they then serve to shake the 
small limbs. Particular attention is required in 
gathering winter fruit. They should be taken in 
che hand, the fingers placed at the foot stalk, and, 
by bending it upwards, the fruit is gathered with 
case, and without injury ; they should be moved 
from the gathering baskets with great care,” &c. 
The same writer says, “The injudicious method 
practised in gathering fruit, is more destructive in 
its consequences, than is generally understood ; 
the blossom buds of the succeeding year are plac- 
ed at the side of the foot stalk of the fruit, and if 
the spurs are broken, no fruit on that part will be 
produced.” —See further, Frurt. 

Use.—For pies, tarts, sauces, and the dessert, 
the use of the apple is too well known to require 
description. In France, bread is made consisting | 
of one third of boiled apple pulp, baked with two | 
thirds flour, properly fermented with yeast for) 
twelve hours. id to be very fine, | 
full of eyes, and extremely palatable end light.— 
Apples, by furnishing cider, a grateful and salu- 
bricus liquor, have a tendency to diminish the | 
consumption of ardent spirits. Besides, apples 
are thought to alter and ameliorate the taste and ! 
the tone eof the human system, in such a manner 
as to destroy that artificial appetite, which is grat- 
ified by the deleterious preparations of aleohol.— 
+ The palate,” says Mr Knight, a celebrated Eng- 
lish horiiculturist, * which relishes fruit, is seldom 
pleased with strong fermented liquors; and as 
feeble causes, continually acting, ultimately pro- 
duce extensive effects, the supplying the public 
with fruit at a cheap rate, would have a tendency | 
to operate favourably, both on the physical and 
moral health of the people.” In medicine, ver- | 
juice, or the juice of erab-apples, is used for} 
sprains, and as an astringent and repellent. The | 
vood table apple, when ripe, is laxative ; the juice 
is useful in dysenteries ; boiled or roasted apples 
tortify a weak stomach. “Scopoli,” says Loudon, | 
“recovered from a weakness of the stomach and 
indigestion from using them ; and they are equal- 
ly efficacious, in putrid and malignant fevers, with | 
the juice of lemons or currants.” 
of the breast,” says Dr. Willich, (Dom. Ency.) 


} 
i 


This bread ts sz 


( 


“such as catarrhs, coughs, consumptions, &c. | 


they are of considerable service. For these ben- 
eficial purposes, however, they ought not to be 
eaten raw, but either roasted, stewed, or boiled. 
They may also, be usefully employed in decoe- 
tions, which, if drank plentifully, tend to abate 
febrile heat, as well as to relieve painful strietures 
in pectoral complaints.” . 

Apples have also been recommended as food 
for horses and farm stock, for which purpose 
sweet apples are of the greatest value.—See NV. 
E. Farmer, vol. v. p. 82. 
likewise, to afford a saccharine matter, which is a 
good substitute for molasses. For this purpose 


taken off till it is reduced to a proper consistence. 

The following process for making apple jelly 
has been recommended :—Pare nd quarter tlre 
apples, and remove the core completely. Then 


| 





| 


Sweet apples are said, | 


; 
; 


the apples are ground and pressed in a cider mill, | 
and the juice boiled immediately, the scum being | and entitled, “how the greet oak at Shelton stan 








put them into a pot, and place it in a heated oven, 
or over a slow fire. When well stewed, squeeze 
out the juice through a cloth, to which add a little 


of the white of an egg. Boil it to a proper con- 


| sistence, skimming just before it begins to boil. 


BENE PLANT, (Sesaemum Orientale.) 

Mr Editor—The mucilage obtained from the 
teaves of this plant has proved very beneficial in 
some of the middle States, in the summer com- 
plaints of children, and was administered success- 
fully last season to upwards of two hundred per- 
sons at the Pavintion. ‘The seeds of the Bene or 
Sesamum are a great article of food in Egypt and 
the East, and furnish 
that of the olive. —The magic power of the word 
Sesane, will always be remembered by those who 
have read the Arabian Tales. 

Doctor James Smith, of the Vaccine Institu- 
tion, Baltimore, says, “ one leaf of this plant im- 
mersed in a tumbler of spring water, changes it 
immediately into a fine mucilage, that is perfectly 
clear, tasteless and inodorous, and very useful in 
the summer complaints of children, the dysentery, 
&ec. Sick children take it as they would pure 
water, and as it is perfectly innocent, they may be 
allowed to take as much of it as they like.” 

The leaves of this rare and valuable plant may 
be obtained gratis at the PAVILION. 


THE SHELTON OAK. 


This stately tree stands on the road-side, where 


vee 
aak 


i the Pool road diverges from that which leads to 
, Oswestry, about a mile and a half from Shrews- 
jbury ; whose spires form a pleasing object in the 
| distance ; whilst above them, the famous moun- 
jtain called the Wrekin, lifts its head, and inspires 


a thousand sociah recollections, as the well known 
toast that includes all fiiends around its ample 
base is brought to mind by the sight of its lofiy 
summit. The appearance of the Shelton oak, 
hollow throughout its trunk, and with a cavity 
towards the bottom, capable of containing half « 
score of persons, sufficiently denotes its antiquity. 
Tradition informs us that just before 


the famous 


‘battle of Shrewsbury, June 12, 1403, headed on 


one side by Heury Perey, surnamed Hotspur, wen 


Glendower, the powerful Weleh chieftain, and the | 


firm adherent of the English insurgents, ascended 
this tree, and from its lofty branches, then most 
probably in the full pride of their vigor, reeonnoi- 


“In diseases | tered the state ef the field ; when finding the king | 


/was in great foree, and that the Earl of Northum- 
berland had not joined his son Henry, he descend- 
ed from his leafy observatory with the prudent 
‘resolution of declining the combat, aud retreated 


| with his followers to Oswestry. 


j 
; 
| 


The great age of the Shelton oak, thus pointed 
out by the tradition which connects it with the 


documents belonging to Richard H. Waring, Esq. 
| Whose ancestors possessed lands in Shelton and 
nry TIT., pro- 
son of Athlet, 
a Saxon, whe had land in the market place of 


‘the neighborhood, in the reign of He 
bably deriving them from Waring, 


Shrewsbury before the use of dates was known. 


Among this gentleman’s title-deeds is the follow- 
ing paper, subscribed, “per me Adam, Waring,” 
deth on mye grounde.” [Here follows the tran- 
script]. This extract will suffice to prove that 
the Shelton oak was esteemed a great one within 
one hundred and forty years of the battle of Shrews- 


an oil said to be superior to | 


name of Glendower, is likewise attested by legal | 


‘bury, and an ebiect of remark to old people long 
jbefore that period. ‘The circumference of this 
ltree at one foot and a half from the ground, is 
thirty-seven fect; aud at five feet from the ground, 
‘it is twee nty-six feel. 
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TO PREVENT THe DESTRUCTION O1 
BEES, BY THE BEE-MILLER. 
Devan's Ferry, Bertie Co. N. C. July 8, 1828 
Mr Skinner. — Understanding that you are th 
publisher of a paper exclusively devoted to domes. 


’ 
‘ 


* 
Be 


lic industry and inteiligence, and through which 
every subject upon domestic economy can be, and 
is readily communicated to the public ; I take the 
| liberty, through the advice of a friend, of making 
known to you, for publication, ( houlkd) you think 
(proper to publish the same,) my method of pre- 
iventing the destruction of that useful insect, the 
| Bee, by what is usually called the Bee-miller, or 
| Bee-worm. 

I have, sir, for many years, been the raiser of 
i bees, and was at one time much troubled with the 
| ee-worm ; but, upon examina 
hallways bred between the be: 


tion, | found they 
ich upon which the 
s of the hive. I first 
adopted the method of having the bettom edges 


of the Live brougit to so small a point or edge as 


hive sat and the bottom edge 


to afford them no shelter; but now, during the 


warm season, | raise the hive by placing small 
isticks areund under the hive, so as to raise it, 
say about half an inch from the bench, which I 





take out during winter or the cold months. 

And Tecan say, sir, that for many years I have 
seen nothing of the hee-worm, and that my stock 
jaf bees have increased es fast as T ean or could 
Wish. Yours, &c. 

MILEY WAMILTON, 
BARM, OR 

Dr ‘Townson, in his “ 

gives the i 


which may be used as a 


YEAST. 
Travels in Hungary,” 
ipe for making a ferment, 


substitute fur yeast in the 


following ré 
composition of bread, 

“'Phe ferment is thu ‘Two good hand. 
fuls of hops are boiled in four quarts of water; 
this is poured upon as much v 
be well moistened by it; to thi 


ec: 


— 
‘tha 


heaten bran as can 
sare added four or 
five pounds of leaven; when this is only warm; 


this 





ithe 1aass is well worked together to mix the dif- 
i ferent paris, ‘Tuis ninss is then put into a warm 
place fur twenty-four jours, and atter that it is di- 
vided into two small piec bout the size of a 


} 


| heu’s erg er a sinall orange, \ a 


‘being placed upen a beard aiid 
) air, but not to the sun: wh 
| by for use, and may be kept ix 
ithe ferment, and it is to be u 


Inca are dried bs 
( xposed toa dry 
dry they are laid 
year. This is 
d in the following 
jmanner ; for a baking of six large loaves, six good 


' 
at 


lf a 


handfuls of these balls are taken and dissolved in 
i seven or eight quarts of warm water. This is 
| poured-through a sieve into one’end of the bread 
| trough, and three quarts more of warm water are 
;poured through the sieve after it, and what re- 
|mains in the sieve is well pressed out: this liquor 
is mixed up with so much fiour as to form a mass 
of the size of a large loaf: this is strewed over 
| with flour, the sieve with its contents is put upon 
jit, and then the whole is covered up warm, and 
jleft till it has risen enough, and its surface has 
begun to crack ; this forms the leaven. Then fif- 
iteen quarts of warm water, in which six handfuls 
‘of salt have been dissolved are poured through 
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| itity of | declare the premiums which had been awarded ! 


the sieve upon it, and the lecessary qual me * 
ith the | by the Society for excellence in the several arti- 
1D) ) 


flour is added, and mixed and kneaded w 
leaven; this is covered up warm, and left for cles enumerated below. ne 
about an hour. It is then formed into loaves, | soon to present to our readers. — Patriot. 


which are kept in a warm room half an heur; 


The address we hope} 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE BORER. 


| Mr Fessenpen—For several years I have been 


in the practice of destroying the borers in my ap- 
ple, quince, and mountain ash trees, as recom- 


and after that they are put into the oven, where | ‘mended by a Committee of the Mass. Ag. Society. 


they remain two or three hours according to the | 


size. The great advantage of this ferment is, that 


GRAFTING, 
Mr Fessenpen—! bave seen some remarks in 
it may be made in great quantities at a time, and | you, papers as to grafting, which propose a wide 
kept for use.” | course of experiment on this subject. ‘There are 
= ———— a \some singular instances of the support of vegeta- 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ble life, by this process, which scem opposed to 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1928, re egetable Kingdom. If we reason 
& : , hs e ie g g g 7 as 
Extract of a letter to the Editor ‘of the New England Farmer | from analogy, as relates to the animal kingdom, it 
from a gentleman, Who bas been advantageously huows to is wisely so ordered, by immutable, eternal laws, 
the Amertean public by several useful works on seicnufie | that the succession of beings of the same species 
subjects. ‘is preserved separate and wnmixed. Nothing un- 
TREATISE ON BEES. ‘natural can be continued; or, in other words, 
Dear Str,—Since | lad the pleasure of seeing |« monsters do not propagate.” 
you last, Ihave made considerable progress in the | 
investigation of the subject of bees. By the help | some that are at present promising, it would be 
of reading, correspondence, and my own observa- | well to withhold too strong an expectation. 
tion, I shall (I think) be able in a few months to! On the quince the pear is engrafted. This pro- 
produce a small work entitled “.? Practical Trea- | duces what is called the Dwarf. But of several 
tise on the Management of Bees, and the Establish-| hundred, 1 believe I may say, that I have import- 
ment of Amaries, §c.” Such a work in a cheap ed, I have scarcely one that promises anything, if 
form is very much wanted in our country, and I} alive. The Borer is fond of, and fatal to them, so 
am surprised that it has been so long neglected. | much so, that almost all that have been imported, 
We fully coincide tile thie writer of the above, - ee ? ee ve 
that a treatise of the kind he proposes is much So also as to the Thorn, IT must think it a mis- 
wanted ; and we know of no person from whom | take that the pear thrives on this stock, I bave in 
a better work could be anticipated than what this} so many instances found the contrary effect to take 
gentleman has means and talents to enable hun place. "In all cases, though, the pear grafts thrive 
to produce.-— Editor. for one,and at most two years, it is then too sean- 
aes . Ayer ‘tily supplied, and the grafts perish, apparent!y for 
Yellow Locust.—Vie culture of this valuable | epaaie af ateiineeh. 
tree has been recently prosecuted with great suc- | Ido not wish, however, to discourage a zeal, 
cess in various parts of New England. A’ gen-| which if it fail in its main object, must yet in its 
Jeman in Brunswick, Me. writes us as follows :— | progress do much probably to enlarge or fix the 
“The four ounces of Yellow Locust seed purchas-|}oundaries of knowledge. I am bound, too, to 
ed at the New Engiand Farmer office last au-| sote one experiment, acquired in the very path- 
tumn, has done fnely, as well as all the other way of your correspondent, which will be new to 
seeds purchased of you. IT have now over 1000 Jno of your readers. About thirty years ago, I 
Locust Trees from this seed, some four feet high, ‘engrafted a number of apple trees with pear 
doing well on the sandy plaius of Brunswick.” | grafts, In most cases the graft projected on one 
| side, and they did not generally unite so as to re- 
‘commend the practice. It was otherwise with 
one, however, which united well, and for fifteen 
‘or twenty years produced an abundance of fine 
St. Michael pears as could be had. I have often 
surprised my friends when they praised the pears, 


The Annual Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manu- | by telling them they grew on an apple tree. 
factures, and Ploughing Match, of the Worcester : oie F 
Agricultural Society, will be held in the town of cially selected for grafting or budding in the way 
Worcester, on Wednesday, the 8th of October, ;#lluded to—say of the almond for the peach. So 
; ; Sal lalso some have taken for like use the plum stock. 

EXHIBITION OF THE NEW ENGLAND | The almond is very hardy, and no insect at 

SOCIETY. | present meddies with them. 

On Tuesday last, notwithstanding the great'  Itis otherwise with the plum of late. Of the 
heat of the weather, the Halls over the New Fan-! almond, I raise several bushels, and will give you 
euil Hall Market were througed with visiters to what you may wish, if needed, for distribution 
witness the exhibition of manufactures under the hereafter. 
auspices of the New England Society. Between! I have little knowledge of Horticulture, my at- 
nine and ten o’clock, Goy. Lincoin, who is Presi- tention being devoted as far as time will admit, to 
dent of the Society, catered the centre hall, at- my farm. But t..cre are some of your correspon- 








We are happy to learn that the Hon. Judge 
Pitman has accepted the invitation to deliver an 
Address to the Rhode [sland Agricultural Society 
at their next anniversary.—Tiis Society has been 
distinguished for the excellence of its Addresses. 


As to many proposed experiments, as well as to’ 


There are cases where stocks may be benefi- | 


) and published in Thacher’s Orchardist, by the 


free use of the Chisel, though it has given me pain 
to think no method had been devised to destroy 
the worm without greatly injuring the tree by th. 
operation. | have at last discovered a way to ex 
tract the borer, which is so natural, simple, anid 
expeditious, that Iam astonished it has not been 
thought of before. It is this,— Open the bottom 
of the hole (which is easily discovered by the ap- 
pearance of powdered wood) with a knife, and in- 
sert a wire, sharpened, and bent into a small hook, 
and you will soon draw out this destroyer of trees, 
even if he has penetrated a foot or more into the 
wood. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The notice of our res 


pected correspondent, relative to his mode of 


destroying the Borer, will, no doubt, prove useful, 
and he will please to accept of our thanks for his 
communication. The use of a wire for the extir- 
pation of insects of this description, has been be- 
fore recommended by Joun Prince, Esq. of Rox- 
bury, see N. E. Farmer, vol. ii. page 342; also 
Deane’s N. E. Farmer, page 363. In the New 
England Farmer, vol. iv. page 382, is the follow- 
ing Editorial article : 
“ LOCUST TREE BORER. 


A horticulturist tells us that he has preserved 
his Locust Trees against the borer which has al- 
most annihilated that fine tree in this part of the 
country, by first probing the holes made in the 
tree by the insects with a small flexible wire, a 
little hooked or curved at the end introduced into 
the tree. With this he destroys or extracts as 
many of the worms as possible. He then with a 
small syringe, injects into their holes strong soap 
suds, which puts a finishing hand to their destruc- 
tion.” 





Remedy for Whooping Cough.—The follow. 


ing has been recommended for this complaint, 


which is now common :—Take equal portions of 


new milk and the lye strained from the ashes of 
hickory [white walnut] bark, of which one table 
spoonful may be given every hour through the day 
to a child seven years old. 


POWER OF HABIT. 
| In regard to food, it is very certain that habit 
'ean raise us above the standard of ordinary men. 
|“ Meat and drink to which we are accustomed” 
says Hippocrates, “ agree with us, though natural- 
ly pernicious ; but not those aliments to which 
we are unaccustomed, though naturally whole- 
some :” and henceforth he concludes, that it is 
more beneficial to adhere to the same sorts of food 
than to change them abruptly, even though we 
substitute better in their stead. Alexander the 
Great, when in India, found it necessary to forbid 
his army the use of wholesome food because it 
carried off the men, owing to their not being ac- 
So true is the observation of Cel- 











tended by the members and several distinguished dents whose practice has been thorough ; and if ,customed to It. ' , 
strangers, among Whom were Gov. Couns of Illi- not so, there are some, I perceive, who do not Sus, that “ whatever is contrary to their habits, 
nois, Mr Svevenson of Virginia, Speaker of the mean any thing should be lost for want of zeal whether it be hard or sofi, is predudicial to halth. 
U.S. House of Representatives, and Gen. Mor- and application. IT am, sir, yours, Liban informs as that the Ethiopians = scor- 
ron, of New York. After a very interesting ad-| Dorchester, Aug. 26, 1828. J. WELLES. © pions, and Mercurialis states that the Ww est Indi- 
firess te the Society, the Governar procecded to - |ans eat toads: neither of these facts is without a 


* See New Engtand Parmer, vol. vi. page 404 
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parellel in Europe. At Padua and Rome there 
were two children who ate scorpions, and a girl 
took pleasure in eating frogs, lizards, serpents, 
mice, and all sorts of insects. Another ate live 
lizards and caterpillars with pepper and vinegar. 
Of spider eaters, who grew fat upon those disgust- 
ing insects, we could collect half a dozen instan- 
ees from different writers. Galen relates of an 
old woman, that she bad gradually habituated her- 
self to make a meal of hemlock; and Sextus Em- 
piricus assures us, that there have been persons 
who have taken thirty drams of that poison with- 
out injury. A student at Halle accustomed him- 
self’ on purpose to arsenic, which he took with his 
food, from a boy ; and though it at first occasioned 
vomiting, yet in time he could bear a considera- 
ble quantity. Hence it is evident, how one who 
habituates himself needlessly to physic, breaks 
down the bridges which, in case of emergency, 
nught carry him in safety over the abysses of dis- 
ease.—.Vew Monthly Mag. 


Remedy for Cholera Morbus.—A triend assures | 


us that the following suuple prescription for Dys- 
entery or Cholera Morbus, hus been frequently 
tried, and, When made use of in season, with uni- 
forin suceess : —To half a tumbier of vinegar add 
as much fine salt as the vinegar will dissolve, and 
take it fasting. 4t will operate as a cathartic, and, 
it the stomach be quite toul, as an emetic likewise. 


At Springfield, a young man has been fined $10, 
and the costs were $12—total 22—for taking 





| T'he Vulture’s power of Sight.—Professor Lich- 


that if an animal chanced to die in the very midst 
of the most desert wilderness, in less than half an 
hour there was seen high in the zenith, a number 
of minute objects descending in spiral wheels, aud 
increasing in visible magnitude at every revolu- 
tion, 
vultures, which must have observed from a height, 
viewless to the human eye, the dropping of tlie 
animal immediately marked out for prey. 





Derivation of pony.—One of the literati was pz- 
| zling his brains about the derivation of pony, when 
a by-stander quaintly observed, “Sir, [am aston- 
‘ished you don’t know what a pony is derived 
| from.” —“ Why,” said the man of learning. “ Be- 
/cause,” said the other, “every body knows that a 


|pony is derived from a little horse and a little! 


mare.” 


| An article on the culture of the Raspherry is deferred titi nex: 


| meel 





Thacher’s Orchardist. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
| 52 North Market Street, a further supply of 

The American Orchardist ; ora practical treatise on the cul- 
, ture and mapagemeut of apple and other fruit trees, with ob- 
| servations on the diseases to which they are liable, and their 
|remeaies. ‘To which is added the most improved method of 


| mauufacturing and preserving cide-, and also wine from apple 
| jurce and currants. 
| and all lovers and cultivators of fine fruit. 


Adapted to the use of American farmers 
By James Thacher, 
M. D. Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and 


of the New York Horticultural Society, &c. Second edition, 





enstein remarked when travelling in South Africa, | 


¥ ‘ ‘ . 
These are soon discovered to be a flight of 


Hull’s Trusses for Hernia or Rupture. 
Dr Amos G. Hull, feels a confidence in further itustrating 
| the novelty and excelleace of tis invention. Having devoted 
;Many years to the science and practice of surgery, it affords 
him a pleasure in having brought into successful operation, a 
jnew and improvec instrument for so painful and dangerous*a 
| disease as Hernia. Various kinds of Trusses haveof late been 
| construcied, einbracing the principles which belong exclusively 
}to Dr Hull's mvention; among these are the “ Spiral Spring 
| Trusses.”’ of telar Farr and Jesse R. Hovey. ‘These trusses 
fare in imitation of Dr Hull's, though much less perfect: imstra- 
| ments, as bas been abundantly es.nced by the experience aud 
opmLon of the most eminent surgeons i the « ountry 
} Dr Hull takes this opportuaity to caution all persons against 
aninfrugement of his patent, the validity of which has been tully 
| estab shed by judicial decisions and particularly im his suit 
| against Rogers. tried at the lasi term of the Cireait Court of the 
United States In that case, Judge Thompson ch rged the 
| jury. § that the exceptionstaken to the plamuff’s potent, were 
} without foundation; that the specification Was in all respects 
sufficient and legal; that the mvention of the plamuil was one 
fof g eat utility; the usefulness and noveliy of which had been 
l established by Physicians and Surgeons of the highest respeeta 
bility. That tt appeared very fully ia evidence, that 
j nent was of the greatest value in surgery 5 had been the means 
| of effecting cures, in cases where the art had fab d betore ; bad 
} evabled persons afflicted with the disease of rupiure ta pursue 
their business and labours without incon e.nence , aud mn taet 
| its invention had formed a new era in the treatment of the dis 
{ease ; that the instrument sold by the defendant, the one known 
jas Mr. Farr’s, and the other as Mr. Hovey’s trusses, were in- 
ringements of Dr. Hall's paient 9. and u that case 
| brougbt in a verdict for the plaintif, and the damages were tre 
~'ed hy the court, with costs. 


his iistra 


the jury 


received, and tor 


| A Jarge supply of the abowe Trusses are 

sale, by EBENEZER WIGHT, Drug eist—Milk st. opposite 

Federa!-st.—Agent for Boston u Aug 29 
er TS 4. Co 38 so So. 8 coer 258 
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MISCELLANIES. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S 





ALBUM. 


BY THOMAS G. PESSENDEN. 


Miss ANN, you are, it seems to me, 
An essence a!! ethereal; 
The brightest being that can be, 


Entirely immaterial. 


\ pencil tipp’d with solar rays 
Your charms could scarcely blazon: 
Contrasted with your beauty’s blaze 
Bright Sol’s a pewter basin. 


Transcendent little sprig of light 
If rhymes are always true, 

(n angel is an ngly sprite, 
Compared to Sylph hke you. 


You frowning tell me, “ this indeed 
“Ts flattery past a'l bearing, 

‘1 ne’er betore did bear nor read 
“ Of any quite so glaring.” 


Yes this is flattery, sure enough, 
And its exaggeration 

May teach you how to hold such stuff 
In utter detestation. 


Should beaux your ladyship accost 
With something like this flummery, 
‘Tell them their labour wil] be lost, 
For this transcends their mummery. 


The man whose favour’s worth a thought 
To flattery can’t descend ; 

The servile sycophant is not 
Your lover nor your friend. 


True generosity does not consist in obeying eve- 
ry impulse of humanity, in following blind passion 
for our guide, and impairing our circumstances by 
present benefactions, so as to render us incapable 
of future ones.— Goldsmiih. 


Husbandmen, manufacturers, and tradesmen.—UHe 
who expects to find the husbandman flourishing, 
while the manufacturers are out of employ ; or 
the tradesman, on the other hand, in prosperity, 
while the former is in distress, “let him,” as Fuller 
says, “try whether one side of his face can smile, 


while the other is perished.” 


German musicians.—'The itinerant musicians in 
Germany, who go about the country in small bands 
like wandering troubadours, are a class so clever 
and eminent in their way, as to deserve notice. 
For a few florins these poor fellows will amuse 
you with such an exhibition of tone and skill, as 
would set up an English artist of the first water. 
They are a set of poor, but merry companions— 
with as little discord in their social intercourse as 
disturbs the harmony of their instruments. Hap- 
py, in spite of thread-bare coats, and sun-burnt 


taces—but with a gentility of mind, much super- | 


ior to people of their class. 








best how to use it, that think it only fit to be cast 
away; and their not knowing how to set a true) 
value upon this, is the true cause of the wrong es- 
timate they make of all other things. 


Instinet in the ass.-- An ass was shipped at Gib- 
raltar, on board the frigate [ster, for Malta. The 


vessel having struck on a sand-bank off the Point. 


de Gat, at some distance from the shore—the ass 
Was thrown overbeard, to give it a chance (a poor 


one, for the sea was running very high) of swim- | 


ung to land. A few days afterwards, when the 
gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the ass presented himself for admittance, and pro- 
ceeded to the stable which he had formerly occu- 
pied, to the no small surprise of his landlord, who 
imagined that by some mistake he had never been 
put on board the Ister. On the return of the ves- 
sel to repair, the mystery was explained. The ass 
had not only swam safely to the shore, but without 
a guide, had found his way from Point de Gat to 
Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred 


miles, through a mountainous and intricate coun. | 


try, intersected by streams, which he had never 


‘traversed before ; and, what is most wonderful, in 


It is no wonder that when we are prodigal of 


nothing else, when we are over-thrifty of many 
things which we may well spare, we are very 
prodigal of our time, which is the only precious 
jewel of which we cannot be too thrifty, because 


we look upon it as nothing worth, and that makes | 


us not care how we spend it. The laboring man 


and the artificer knows what every heur of his|on the 8th inst. one hundred and seventy-eight | etcl:ng historical and other prints. 
time is worth, what # will yield him, and parts| yards of good shirting in thirteen hours on five | 


so short a time that he could net have made one 
false turn. 


~ 
¥ 


THE WAY THEY DO THINGS AT THE SOUTH. 


» The Boston Courier says it is no uncommon 
thing to see in the streets of Washington, three 
or four yokes of half starved cattle, preceeded by 
two miserable horses, drawing a small load of 
wood or hay. A letter from Natches, Mississippi, 
to the editor of the American Farmer, contains 
the following : 

I was transported in eleven days to this place, 
where I find all the tropical plants in full bloom 
in the gardens. 
ed, and plants are now in season. 
all descriptions are abundant; but what surprises 


me is, with the finest soil and extensive pasture, | 


so little care is taken of it that butter now sells 
for 25 and 31 cents a pound: and the greatest 
portion of supply is brought from the state of 


New York, and 31 cents per pound paid for it.— | 


I was told that forty cows would produce twenty 
four pounds of butter a week! There must be 
gross inismanagement some where. I observe 
the planters daily hauling corn out of their plan- 


tations to feed their hands and stock ; this comes | 


from up the river a considerable distance. 
I believe, pay attention to nothing but cotton, and 
purchase every thing else, instead of raising it.— 
It strikes me as poor economy, when it is observ- 
ed, that eight oxen are employed to haul a load 
of corn, which feur ought easily to carry ; and 
/when too they travel at a snail’s gait, to suit the 
) particular convenience of the driver, and indulge 
| im in his lazy disposition. 


The Potato Onion, lately introduced into this 
j country, will be a most valuable acquisition to 
Leterme as itis known to produce in equal a- 
| 
{ 
| 


bundance to the potato, from which it derives its | 


name; never fails, as the severe frost has no ef- 
fect on it.— Dublin Correspondent. 


The early fruits have disappear- | 
Vegetables of | 


They, | 


A farmer in Philadelphia cut his third crop oi 
1} tons of hay in that city, on the 15th inst. and 
he anticipates one crop more. Lis farm is in the 


| immediate Vicinity of the spot where the Deela- 
ration of Independence was signed, generally call. 


ed the State House Yard. If the hay were val- 
ued at the rent the ground would bring for build- 
ing lots, it is said that it would be about 50 cents 


per spear. 
i 


2 large cucumber.—Mr. H. Drake, of Hackett’s 
town, plucked a cucumber trom a vine in his gar 
den, measuring filteen inches im length, fourteen 
and a half in cireumrerence, and weighed five 
pounds.—.Vew Jersey paper. 


LiOVEN OK SWOLN CATTLE. 

The Grornale vigrarw ‘Loscano, communicates i 
remedy agaist the dangerous efiects to which 
cattle ure liable trom tov iree teeding on clover. 
and some other vegetables of sumilar qualities. — 
it consists in a soluuon of ammonia, to be given 
in a quantity of water sufiicient to enable the ani 
mal to swallow it with ease. One giuss is gene- 
‘rally found efiectual. Should it be tound other- 
| wise, a second ts to be given at the expiration ot 
jhaitan hour. Ample testimony is adduced to 
show the value of the prescription. 

/  §L ge? It has been asserted that a solution of pot- 
(ash, pearl-ash or a strong ley made by leachmg- 
jashes will auswer the purpose of the above pres- 
/cripuon.— Eprror N. bi. Parmer. 

| Fish Usiw As A MANUKE. 
All the parts Ol fish 

lare excelicnuil manures, 


slell tsa aud ali other— 
‘Luey may be used, eith- 
er salted or tresi, suited isu are yeneraily con- 
jslaereu tue best. ‘Lue otials of fish, ama fish that 
jare spout for caung, may be Couverted to tis use ; 
}but tuey are musi Uselul Wiel used as an igredi- 
Tiey are so strong a manure, 
that it has been sani one single alewie will aus- 
Wer as a siivvel-iuil of tie best dung, in proauc- 
jing dudian corn, But they cause iaiuu to exert it- 
vseli sc muck, that it will be apt to grow poor, un- 
jless care be iaken to prevent it. 


pent in Cotipousi. 


| 


| 








Onions for Sale. 
| Six hundred bushels of prime Onious, (White Portugal, and 
| Straw Coloured) raised by asgenieman ia this vic.nity, ave of- 
| tered tor sale, to traders aud ot.ers, by the bushel o1 harrel, on 
very advanmageous terms. baquire at the New Engiaud Far. 
| mer Seed Store, Aug 29 


DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit: 
District Clerk’s Office. 

Pe it remembered, That on the eighteenth day of July. A D 
1828, in the fifi,-third year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, J. B. Russell, 0! the said district, has depos- 
ned in this office the title of a book, the right whereot he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

“The New American Gardener ; containing practical Direc- 
tions on he Culture of Fruits and Vegetables; oncivdi g Ladn 
scape and Ornamental Gardenug, Grape Vines, Sik Straw- 
berries, &e. &e. By Thomas G. Fessenden. Editor of the New 
England Farmer. 

* God Almighty first planted a Garden; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures: it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of mam; without which buildings and palaces are bu 
gross handy-works.—Bacon’s Essays.” 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, en- 
titled, “An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securive 
the copies of maps, charts, and book, to the authors and proprie 
tors of such copies during the tumes therein ment ear and 
jalso to an act, entitled, ‘An Act supplementary to an act, enti- 
‘ted, An Act for the encouragemeut of learning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors anc proprietcrs 





{ 
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Miss Bc ts ‘ Sinith, a young lady who is em- of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and extend 
| ployed in a cotton mill at Hooksett, N. H. wove, | ing the henefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving. ar 
JNO. W. DAVIS. 
Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 





2 > y ha . 1 } » + ,« ‘f 4 7 Led “4 . yay 4 be : . mse 
not with it, but for the full value: they are on-, looms; the yarn No 16, the cloth 7-S8ths yard! Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at th 
, end of the ‘yeer—but those who pay within sixty days from th 

time of suberibing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents 


ly noblemen and gentlemen. who should know! wide. 
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